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INCORPORATING POETRY AND THE PEOPLE 


Volume Two Number Four July, 1942 


AN AGREEMENT 
OF THE PEOPLES oy Montagu sister 


The arena has a central stage or platform, and, if possible, a fairly 
high podium. 

The arena is empty. 

A man weuring ordinary clothes but with a tin hat and binoculars 
ascends the podium. 

Spot-lighted, another man approaches sram the far side of the arena. 
He wears dark clothes of a vaguely 18th century cut. No hat. 

He pauses near a concealed microphone in mid-crena, end addresses 
the tin-hatted man on the tower. 


GULLIVER. Who are you up there ? 

SPOTTER. Reot-spotter. How did you get in? 
GULLIVER. By the gate. 

Sporrer. - What’s your business? » 
GULLIVER. I came to look round. 


SPOTTER. Have vou got a pass ? 
GULLIVER. Yes. [i's signed by one Jonathan Swift. 
SPOTTER. If the door-keever okayed it I suppose it’s okay by me. Wno 


yen Pe aly 
are MY Ou: 


GULLIVER. name is Gulliver. I travel. 

Srotrer. Where d'vou want to travel now ? 

YULLIVER. 1 have seen severa! curious and surprising countries. Eng- 
land. where I was porn. is th> one I know least. They tell 
me that ERE a vear now much of its life and expectations 
Heve tiirned on its a Yiance with a certain Union of Socialist 
Soviet ‘Republics, IT am interested in that. 

SPOTTER. Let's have a look at you. 


Gulliver joins him on the podium. At the same time « great deal 
of movement begins in and round the arena. 
GuLLIVER. What's happening down there? 
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SPOTTER. Night shift coming on. 
Men and women begin to take their places in and around the 
arena. 


1. Foundrymen go on to the main platform. They arrange them- 
selves as if round the furnace working in a team. They go 
through the actions of removing metal from the foundry, ham- 
mering out the forging, etc. 

SPOTTER. Those are our foundrymen. They’re making rough forgings 
for Bren guns. 


2. On the north side of the arena A.T.S. girls take their positions 
round an A.A. gun. 
GuLLIVER. I see there are women at the gun while men work. This is 
a more curious country than some I have seen. . 
SPOTTER. The women are learning to defend so that the men can be 
released to attack. That’s what’s wanted to help our Allies. 


3. On the South side of the arena a squad of N.F.S. men and 
women and/or an A.R.P. mobile first-aid unit, take their posi- 
tions, unrolling hoses and checking stores. 

GULLIVER. What are these doing ? 

SPOTTER. Testing the hoses. checking stores, checking the bandages, 
forceps. syringes. hypodermic needles. 

GULLIVER. They expect to use them ? 


SPOTTER. They have done often enough before. 
GULLIVER. These summer evenings I keep thinking of my favourite 
poet. Gray. 


“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea.... 

SPOTTER. Hold her. Gulliver. That’s old stuff. You’ve got to notice 
how things are different. In the first place we’ve got double 
summer time. In the second place we don’t toll any knell 
of parting day. As one lot stops the other lot starts. We go 
round the clock. Lemuel. That’s what I’m here for. 

GULLIVER. They seem to be coming in thousands. 

SPOTTER. The night shift’s taking over in every shop, everywhere. 
The bus conductresses, the women porters of the Under- 
ground—the railwaywomen—these bring the workers and 
the materials to the factories. 

As he speaks a squad of each category enters and goes out again. 
The women engineers. who make the tanks, aeroplanes; 
capstan-hands, lathe-hands, storekeepers. truck drivers. The 
lorry drivers set off with their convoys along the night 


y? 


TOAGS: 5 ae 
GuLLIVER. This island is a factory in itself. 
SPOTTER. You've said it. 


GuLtiver. Are the women conscious of much sacrifice? Do they miss 


the sandals and the flowered frocks and the summer 
evenings ? 


SPOTTER. Listen, Gulliver. A year ago, a year ago all but two days, 
June 22nd, 1941, Hitler Germany invaded the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, 
GULLIVER. And then—what ? 
SPOTTER. Where do you come from that you don’t know ? 
GULLIVER. I was born in a questioning mind. 
Air-raid sirens are heard. They continue almost for the full 
minute. New details of A.R.P. services join those already in the 


arena. 
GULLIVER. What do we do? 
SPCTIER. Stand by and keep our eyes skinned. 
Gutiiver. They go on working ? 
SPOTTER, Look and see for yourself. They go on working till I sound 


the klaxon here. 
The foundry men are at work. They have repeated their dumb- 
show act at fairly regular intervals during the foregoing—perhaps 
in relays—though not continuously. Now perhaps they should be 
reinforced: 

SPOTTER (speaking rather more quickly, rather more tensely). What 
happened a year ago? Something that’ll go down in the 
history books in a big way. One thing that didn’t happen at 
first, and that was this—not that it happens now as it did. 

Aeroplane sounds rapidly increasing. 
They're more likely ours than theirs (watches through 
binoculars). They are ours. What did the Russians do? 
Drew the attack from us That was one thing. 
More ‘planes. 
GULLIVER. Are those ours ? 
SPOTTER. We shall see. 
Sound of bombs dropping. 
GULLIVER. Sound your klaxon. 


SPOTTER. Not yet. 
GULLIVER. Why do you wait? 
SPOTTER. IT should wait till the last minute of safety. and that’s a long 


way off; and I’ll tell you why. Because we’re producing as 
much for them as ior ourselves. 

GuLLIvER. I’ve seen the Lilliputians, the Brobdingnagians, the 
Laputans, the Houyhnhnms, the Yahoos. What is there so 
remarkable about these Republicans of yours on the other 
side of the world ? 

SPOTTER, Hold hard. 

As he speaks there is a very near and loud report. Distant fire- 
bell. The N.F.S. squad goes out at a run by the outer corridor. 
Then the-.ambulance and the rescue squad. 

SPOTTER. What is there wonderful about them? They built 
Dneiperstroy .... and blew it up. They fought on a two 
thousand mile front from the Arctic to the Black Sea. They 
died in legions. They killed in millions. Falling back they 
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scorched the earth foot by foot. They fought through the 
summer. They went on fighting through the Russian winter. 
There was no limit to what they would sacrifice. They 
always had a stomach for fighting. 

Gutuiver. I am a traveller from strange parts. I find it always risky 
and always worth-while to ask : Can you tell me why ? 

SPOTTER. Hold hard. 

There is a roar of A.A. guns, the crump of bombs. 

GULLIVER. Still no klaxon ? 

SPOTTER. Stil] no klaxon. Waich. You see that little group coming 
in ordinary cozts and waistcoats? Dockers. You won’t 
easily stop them working when they've got their teeth into it. 
(Dockers cross). And the engine drivers. You won’t stop 
them easily. (Engine drivers cross). And the bargees. You 
won’t stop them. This is an island workshop. You said it. 
It has plenty of ports then. You know them well enough. 
You're a sea-captain, Lemuel Gulliver. Here are your mates 
who are not to be stopped by bombs or torpedoes, submarines 
or E-boats. They are the men who took the tanks to Russia. 
They weren't going to be stopped by bombs or torpedoes, 
subs or E-boats. And they come back here with food, food 
and raw materials for weapons. They’ve just docked their 
ship, Lemuel. Your own mates. Look at ’em. The men who 
keep the seas open, between us, and the Soviet Union and 
the rest of the world. (Merchant Navy men cross.) 

GULLIVER. I am searching still for the cause of your emotion—some- 
thing I did not find in Laputa. the Flying Islands, or among 
the Houyhnhms. who were the wisest I met. Is it that there 
is something new in history in this alliance with the Russian 


Glory ? 

SPOTTER. Sure there is. But it’s hard to explain. 

GULLIVER. Try. 

SPOTTER. I’d put it this way : because—here are some old words I 
found in a history book—because of An Agreement of the 
People. 


Aeroplane noises reach highest pitch. He sounds his klaxon. The 
foundrymen file off, quietly and in order. Only the spotter, 
Gulliver and the A.A. crew are left. 

GULLIVER. What do we do? 

SPOTTER. Stay put. 

A.A. gun fires. 

SPOTTER. We've got the agreement of the people. Thing is, can we 
act on it? There was another chap, traveller like yourself, 
name of Beaverbrook, came back from Russia, where he 
talked to Stalin. And Stalin said to him, You can produce 
arms. You are a manufacturing nation. Soon you will be 
producing as many as you want, perhaps more than you 
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GULLIVER. 
SPOTTER. 
GULLIVER. 
SPOTTER. 


GULLIVER. 
SPOTTER. 


GULLIVER. 
SPOTTER. 


GULLIVER. 


SPOTTER. 


GULLIVER. 


SPOTTER. 


want. But can you produce the spirit that’s necessary to use 
them ? 

And can you? 

Listen, brother. Have you got any imagination ? 

I ought to have—so long as it stays quiet. 

It’s quiet enough now. (Music.) You can see a long way 
over the fields from this tower. If you could see what’s 
being planned in the camps and what’s going on im folks’ 
hearts.... 

Well. What should I see? (Music crescendo.) 

You've been a favourite with us English for 200 years, Cap- 
tain Gulliver. You ought to know us by now. The English, 
Welsh, Scots, Irish—we live in a fog-bound place. Climate 
isn’t all it might be. Leads to grumbling, as you well know. 
But when it comes to the point this little lot are the ones as 
taught the rest of the world how to play football. 

And therefore ? 

And therefore, as you say. when it comes to the point, and 
we're ready to fight for something we really believe in, you'll 
find we'll train ourselves athletically to fight cheerfully. 
Athletically to fight cheerfully? It sounds to me like 
common sense. (As he speaks a troop of military gymnasts 
stage their display.) 

We've got the machines. We’ve got the arms. Have we got 
the men? Lemuel, you take a look. 

You remind me, Mister Spotter, of the voyages of discovery 
we made. There was one thing bound us together. From 
the captain to the cabin-boy we were all agog for what should 
be discovered. 

For a start, look at that. 


What is discovered at this stage is that the Physical Training team 
having put up their posts are traversing a 20 foot span of horizontal 
rope 12 feet high. 


GULLIVER. 
SPOTTER. 


As a sailing ship man I find that good. 
And as a man who had to look after himself, how d’you find 
this? Unarmed combat. 


Unarmed combat display is in progress. 
When it is finished. 


SPOTTER. 
GULLIVER. 


SPOTTER. 
GULLIVER. 
SPOTTER. 


GULLIVER. 


Well? Do we live up to your standards ? 

The Englishmen I knew in my seagoing days were good 
sailors, good pioneers, good adventurers. I don’t think 
they’ve fallen off. What are they doing now ? 

Preparing obstacles. 

Obstacles for what ? 

Just obstacles .... to get over. 
learn. 

Over hill, over dale, 

Through bush, through briar, 
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It’s something you've got to 


Over park. over pale. 
Through flood, through fire .... 
SPOTTER. What are you muttering ? 
GULLIVER. One of the English rhymes. 
This has given time for preparations for the star display. This 
would consist of probably a mortar team doing its famous stunt 
of jumping a mock ditch 8 ft. 6ins. wide, scaling a six foot wall, 
jumping two trenches and then walking over an improvised plank 
bridge over hurdles and through barbed wire. When the mortar 
team has made its exit. its obstacles removed, the arena is empty. 
GULLIVER. So far, so good. 


SPOTTER. We're limbered up. We're ready. 
GULLIVER. Ready? What for ? 
SPOTTER. Suppose this were March 26th, this year. 


Three groups come in and take position at different purts of the 
arena, a Navy group, a Commando group and a R.A.F. group. Euch 
group is being addressed by an officer. They compare maps. Set 
their watches. 

GULLIVER. What is this ? 

SPOTTER. They’re being briefed. 

GULLIVER. What are their captains saying ? 


SPOTTER. We go in at dawn. The R.A.F. will give us a fighting 
umbrella. 

GULLIVER. Umbrella ? 

SPOTTER. The word used to have a different meaning. 


The Navy will make use of its experience at Zeebrugge. 
GULLIVER. What will the soldiers do? 
SPOTTER. Blacken faces and put on gym shoes. 
The airmen put on their flying kit and go out. A group of sailors 
climb the central platform. They sling ropes, set up a gun and a 
flag, and hey presto we have a ship. The commandos squat in the 
middle of the deck. They test the equipment. Presently they 
will begin to black their faces. 
SPOTTER. You're a sailor, Gulliver. Have you ever formed a landing 
party ? Have you heard how the Russians did it at Kerch 
and Theodosia? Maybe you’ll know what thoughts run in a 
man’s head at moments like this. 
GULLIVER. Old rhymes. New tunes. 
A handful of French people assemble in a far corner of the arena. 
One speaks— 
FRENCHWOMAN. Comrade John Bull in England, 
High on your fog-bound shores. 
Move over, Comrade Englishman, 
Bring hope to ours. 
FRENCHMAN. I am a Jean, a Frenchman, 
Drinking an acid wine, 
Feeling the whip and the rubber truncheon. 
John Bull. It is time. 
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A handful of Dutch people are in another corner. 
DuTCHMAN. I am Jan the Dutchman, 
You and me are the same kind, 
Phiegmatic and tough if we have to be 
John. Give us a hand. 
A handful of Norwegians are in another corner. 
NORWEGIAN. I am Henrik Norwegian 
Seafaring in your own style. 
I’m not in Davy’s locker yet, 
John. When d’you set sail ? 


FRENCHWOMAN. Comrade John Bull in England. 
High on your fog-bound shores. 
Move over, Comrade Englishman, 
Bring hope to ours. 
The ship puts up a smoke screen. Through it, one by one, the 
Commandos, wearing gym shoes and with blackened faces, jump 
down as if into shallow water, making quietly and circumspectly 
towards the various exits 
SPOTTER. See them landing? In shallow water. 
The groups of oppressed people have disappeared during the 
putting up of the smoke screen. Hurried music builds up the sus- 
pense. Tne sailors stay on deck keeping a sharp look-out, their 
guns trained. Presently there is sporadic firing in the distance. 
GULLIVER. What’s happening ? 


SPOTTER. We don’t know yet. 
From the arena a woman speaks. 
Woman. 


Vaagso. Bruneval, St. Nazaire, Boulogne 

Are names we remember after the newspapers have finished 
As a few rounds to find the range, as a roll of 

Tympani before the orchestral 

Attack. Even so it was enough for many. 

“Not so deep as a well or wide as a church door 

“ But it served.” What are you giving up? Only 

What we wanted to do, what we hoped to find 

Time for one day. That’s all. What other people 

Call life. Only we were alive 

More than most. Can’t you imagine thern 

Sending that message back from St. Nazaire? 

Bullets whimper in the air like children, 

“Me, me, me, me.” Soldiers know about that. 

And they know there are moments when you take this “ME” 
And let it take its chance : not blood-lusting 

But tip-toe.... Vaagso, Bruneval, St. Nazaire.... 
Circumspect : with a black face; in gym shoes. 


These we pushed forward as an advance guard. 
What shall we say to them if no army follows ? 
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Vaagso, Bruneval, St. Nazaire, Boulogne 

Are names we remember after the newspapers have finished 
As a few rounds to find the range : as a drumming 

Of tympani before the orchestral 

Attack. 


But there are wider-sounding names. 
Smolensk, Orel, Kalinin, Leningrad, 
Places of which we asked, Can flesh and blood 
Stand what they stand? The deaths of Coventry. 
Plymouth, Southampton, Bristol, London 
Multiplied by a hundred. These are the names to shout. 


And Dneiperstroy, this sacrifice 

Of what became a working symbol of all 

Millions had lived and died for at the peak 

Of the years that rounded all our. personal lives : 

At Dneiperstroy they placed the dynamite; 

Then waited; then fired the fuse. It was a turning-point. 


Then it was Rostov. Then it was Mojaisk. The tide turning. 
Then it was Staraya Russa. Timoshenko. 
Voroshilov. Kharkov. Comrades, the Russian Glory ! 


The Philosopher speaks. 
Philospher. ; 

Bravery in battle can be inspired by several feelings. For instance 
by despair. The Service man or woman may say to himself, or herself, 
Life’s worth so little, what’s the use of hanging on to it? That’s the 
Nazi way. That’s what Hitler has to offer to his people. The opposite 
feeling is connected with something that has fascinated philosophers for 
centuries. Suppose your soldier says to himself, Life is so good, what 
I’ve lived through and the prospects I’ve seen just ahead are so good, 
that at all costs this life has to be fought for and defended. This is the 
Russian feeling. These are not the words the Russians would use them- 
selves, but there’s something pleasing in the thought. Philosophers have 
asked each other for centuries, What is the good life? And here are 
millions of people answering, if not in so many words, “ We’ve got a fair 
idea what it is in practice.” And that is the most terrifying thing Hitler 
has in front of him, a vast people that can enjoy itself. 

Ballet dancers appear. The ballet is one simply in praise of 
dancing. As the dance unwinds the poem continues. 


Woman. 
These dancers came from yesterday 
And yet their pointed tip-toes say : 
If in the Russian. classic school 
Strict joy is discipline and rule. 
That which is disciplined is still 
Limbs that have become self-critical 


In finding ways of moving well, 
Till dancing is so finely wrought 
That you would say their bodies thought. 


This winter, when the Nazi horde 

Was turned back on the Moscow road 
The Soviet champions of chess 

Met in the usual Moscow Congress 

And though the threat was not withdrawn 
Castle checked knight and queen took pawn. 
And Shostakovich learned that he 

Must write another symphony. 
Civilisation, as they said, 

Is either living or is dead 

And the past mastery survives 

As retranslated in our lives. 


Music changes. The corps de ballet gives way to a group of male 
dancers—pilot in flying suit, scientist, doctor, engineer in overalls. 


Behind success in battle lies 
Eagerness searching in the skies 
Exploring of the stratosphere 
The long watch through the Polar Year. 
Devising aeroplanes on skis 
To land on airfields made of ice. 
Wresting the secrets Nature hugs 
And fights over like tiger cubs. 
That is the cost. Experiment 
Ever watchful where it went, 
Aware if Nature shows no quarter 
The human foe’s an uglier master. 
The corps de ballet returns. Poem continues. 
When plan and foresight are the rule 
As in the classic Russian school 
That which is disciplined is still 
Life that becomes self-critical 
In finding ways of living well 
Till living is so finely wrought 
That you would say the body thought. 
The ballet is over. 
Philosopher returns. 
Philosopher. 
That is not quite all I meant. The good life has certainly music and 
poetry and dancing, as well as science, and chess, too: it has also this 
curious power of being serious—and then laughing at yourself for being 


serious. 
On which a musical clown ect tumbles into the arena. For two 
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or three minutes they play and clown, till suddenly the Spotter 
breaks through. 


SPOTTER. I’ve got news now. 
GULLIVER News from where? 
SPOTTER. From the other side. 


He reads the newspaper account. During the reading the 
Commandos—or most of them—make their way back to the central 
platform, rejoining the sailors who have been there throughout the 
ballet. 


SPOTTER. An account by an eye-witness of the recent combined opera- 
tions raid on St. Nazaire issued yesterday by the Free 
French News Service. 
After describing the landing in the early morning of March 
27, the eye-witness continues : 


The Germans showed signs of panic. They were then expecting a 
full-scale British invasion. Two thousand of their sailors were im- 
mediately ordered to evacuate inland. 


Meanwhile German authorities were questioning two British officers 
who had been taken prisoner, aid asked them if the Campbeltown con- 
tained explosives. The Britons replied in the negative.. To test their 
good faith the Germans. then asked them if they would accompany a 
party which was going to inspect the destroyer. The two British officers 
immediately agreed and accompanied a party of high German naval 
officers and engineers on beard. No sooner were they on board than the 
Campbeltown and the dock g2te blew up. The two heroic British officers 
and all the Germ2rs who were aboard were instantly killed. 

By six o’clock on the morning of the 28th calm had temporarily been 
established. The Germans had succeeded in retaking the submarine 
base, but only after the re-embarkstion of the British. What they did 
not then realise was that a number of Commandos had been left behind. 


At 7 p.m. the ola-enivance to the submarine base (at which two 
delayed-action torpedoes had been fired the previous night) blew up with 
a violent explosion. As though by a pre-arranged signal fighting im- 
mediately broke out »etween the Germans (who had completely lost 
their nerve) and the French population and the Commandos. A series 
of small but furious battles were fought in the streets, in cafes and in 
private houses. Hostilities continued without respite over the week- 
end and ended only on the morning of Tuesday, 3lst. 

The brutality of the Germans. maddened with terror and rage, had 
to be seen to be believed. Dozens of bodies of French civilians, men and 


women, whose faces had been mutilated. were taken to St. Nazaire 
hospital 


The Field Commandant has announced that 10 per cent. of the male 
French population in all districts where fighting took place will be shot. 
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Long lists of hostages have been established in towns all along the coast. 
GULLIVER. What are we going to do about that? 


SPOTTER. You say, What are we going to do? Youve the past.. 
GULLIVER. The vast and the present link in this fight. 
SPOTTER. On this the first anniversary of the invasion of our Ally, 


the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


As he speaks the arena fills with all who have taken part in the 
Pageant. 


SPOTTER. We make this pledge. A pledge on the one part to our Ally 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics : and on the other 
part to all the oppressed people of Europe : 

That we, the peopie of Britain, will go to their assistance, 
with arms in our hands. 

That we shall attack, and that quickly. That we shall main- 
tain this Alliance and build on it not only the confident 
expectation of an early overthrow of Hitler and Fascism, 
lasting and compiete, but also the hope of a good life for 
ourselves and our children. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE. 


The text printed above varies here and there for practical.reasons from that 
used at the June 20 production at the Empress Stadium. For example, Professor 
C. E. M,. Joad, who took the part of the Philosopher, wrote his own words, which 
means that the Philosopher’s part, as spoken, was not the same as that printed 
above. There were other slight changes in performance. 


THE SOLDIER’S WIFE 
BERTHOLD BRECHT 


translated by Honor Arundel 


The soldier’s wife got a nice surprise 
From the grand old town of Prague, 
A pair of dear little high-heeled shoes, 
That’s what she got from the great town Prague. 


The soldier’s wife got a nice surprise 
From Oslo over the sea, 
From Oslo he sent her a little fur hat, 
She purred like a cat 
In that little fur hat. 
That’s what she got from over the sea. 
il 


The soldier’s wife got a nice surprise 
From rich old Amsterdam, 

From there he sent her a diamond ring, 
A diamond ring 
To match her white skin, 

That’s what she got from Amsterdam. 


The soldier’s wife got a nice surprise 
From Brussels romantic old town, 

From Brussels he sent her some exquisite laces, 
The airs and the graces 
She wore with those laces, 

That’s what she got from Brussels town. 


The soldier’s wife got a nice surprise 
from the lights of gay Paree, 

The height of fashion—a chic silk dress, 
How she’d longed to possess 

. Such a chic silk dress, 

That’s what she got from gay Paree. 


The soldier’s wife got a nice surprise 
From the city of Bucharest, 

She got a shirt so cute and so gay, 
Embroidered so gay 
In that cute foreign way, 

That’s what she got from Bucharest. 


The soldier’s wife got a new surprise 
From the bitter Russian snows, 

From Russia they sent her a widow’s veil. 
The end of the tale. 
A widow’s veil, 

That’s what she got from the Russian snows. 
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S OMETIMES you _ feel tired 
when the bus races by queues of 
Sometimes you feel 
upside down when you are reading 
while your landlady is sweating at 
the week’s washing. As a_ shift 
worker you do things at different 


picture-goers. 


times to everybody else. As a bus 


conductor, you lie in bed in the 
mornings listening to the cloppings 


and shufflings of the mill-workers’ 
feet as they go to work. 


cinemas. Therefore, except for the 


odd tired moments or upside-down 
moments, you are used to working 
while your neighbours are resting, 
and resting while they are work- 
ing, and can, in a way, enjoy a 


bank holiday with them. 
It is, perhaps, 
fectious pleasure, 


really dangerous and hard work. 


My driver and I were warned 
about the crowds that stayed at 
home this Easter by the crews on 
early turn, and were given tales 


of gruesome slaughter, and pitied 
for being on late turn on a Main 


road. 
We were able to observe the 


In the 
evening, as a bus conductor. you 
strain your eyes in the bad bus 
lights to take the pointed shoed, 
white scarfed mill workers to the 


a reflected in- 
and one that 
comes afterwards when the usual 
laughs are had about the ticket- 
buying public, for at the time it is 
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crowds and the temper of the 
crowds ourselves while waiting to 
take over, since our bus was 
twenty-five minutes late, which is 
nothing unusual on a bank holiday. 

Women and men on all sides, 
dressed up in Sunday nines and 
asking us in weekday language 
when the bus was coming, and us 
pointing out that we are no more 
gifted in untimely predictions than 
they are. and that if we knew 
when it was coming we would not 
be waiting out in the rain all this 
time. The askers who are well 
within the covering of the shelter 
haven’t a leg to stand on. There 
is such a crowd they are probably 
standing on someone else’s, any- 
way. 

White-haired and withered 
couples who only go on buses on 
holidays; long-nosed women who 
come to watch other people getting 
on buses; mothers seeing their sons 
off; children waving good-bye to 
Dad, and the eternal shelter sitter, 
who stays in the shelter from the 
beginning of day till the end, 
passively watching passers-by and 
lingerers. Old men with green 
bowler hats and knobbly sticks, 
and women with prams stand next 
to the nearest person within sight 
of the shelter, as if the closeness 
of one who is close to the shelter 
will keep them also from the rain. 
My driver and I lack this simple 
faith, and will start work wet 
through and shivery. 

Buses come in and crowds roar 
forward. 

Another crew come to take over 
their bus, ask us if we’ve got our 
pikes, and exchange a chat of two 
or three companionably insulting 
words about each other and the 
passengers. But still our bus 


doesn’t come in and still we are 
asked where it is. 

Suddenly there is a growling 
noise, growing louder and louder. 
There is a tense feeling. It’s our 
bus! Everyone in the shelter is 
fighting keenly for position and 
standing ready at the starting 
point. Here it comes! Now for it! 

The shelter is left unwanted 
when next we turn our heads, and 
instead, there is a struggling, fight- 
ing bulge round the back of the 
bus. “Back there! Back there!” 
There is a squeaking and groaning 
mass trying to get off the bus, and 
it seems a fair match between them 
and the squeaking and groaning 
mass who are filled with the com- 
pulsion to get on the bus, whether 
intact or not intact. People squash 
each other against the bars; 
screams and insults pierce the air. 


The conductor we are relieving 
has, with deftness of use in ticket 
rack, tin box, and general foot- 
work, succeeded in flapping out ex- 
hausted on to the pavement. 

“You have ’em, girl!” 
cries, “I’ve had ’em! ” 

Now comes the fight to take over 
the bus you are supposed to be 
conducting. It needs sheer rude- 
ness and brutal strength to see that 
there is no-one standing upstairs, 
on the stairs, ur more than twelve 
inside. -After the shouting, the 
abuse and the kicks, the bell is 
pressed, the platform is watched 
for jumping-on passengers, and the 
digging for tickets in between the 
twelve immovable people standing 
inside, begins. 

Collecting fares is not the 
straightforward job it appears, nor 
is it only a matter of speed. It is 
a question of having to wrench 
yourself back from half-way down 


She 
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the bus in between great hulks of 
body, parcels, and bits of bus, in 
order to get back on the platform 
in time to collect the rush of three- 
halfpennies and twopennies that 
get pressed at you from downstairs 
and upstairs as a load gets off; re- 
membering how many to punch off 
—tickets, not passengers—and con- 
trolling the incoming surge. It is 
almost impossible to dash upstairs 
and see how many seats there are, 
and count off the right number for 
up and downstairs while they pour 
in. 

Arms across the bars. More 
rudeness and insults. More abuses 
with an added collection of bruises 
and flattened toes. 

“They want to make the buses a 
bit bigger ! ” shouts someone left 
behind. “Yes, big as your mouth 
and they might be some use!” 
leers back one of the lucky ones, 
all confident as we lurch away. 

“Late aren’t you, miss?” every- 
one keeps asking. The answer is 
always just “Yes!” There. is 
never time for a possible friendly 
or more explanatory answer, even 
if the inclination was there. Right 
to the end of the journey, there are 
three-halfpennies to be clipped off 
right and left; people getting on 
and off all over the place and bells 
to be rung once, twice, and all the 
time. 


“All change. Bramston End; 
Bramston End, all change; all 
change; all change; Bramston 
End ! ” 


“Ts this Bramston End, miss ? ” 

If you could bat them over the 
head with the ticket rack and tell 
them to bloody well listen, it would 
relieve your feelings and put quite 
a refreshingly different tone to the 
day’s work. Instead, and by habit, 


you answer wearily. “ Yes,” in a 
kindly tone. 

While drawing away from the 
setting-down point and _ pulling 
round to the picking-up point, you 
dash around, filling in the log- 
sheet, the ending numbers, the 
auxiliary way-bill, bagging up 
coppers, and off upstairs to change 
the blinds. 

The front blind has just been 
reached when the herd stampede 
on to the bus, and you are penned 
upstairs unable to get down. 
Finally, after strenuous persuasive- 
ness of voice, the gasping crowd 
half-way up the stairs realise that 
it is full upstairs, full inside and 
full everywhere, and that if they 
don’t get off, those who are on 
won't be able to go either. 
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bus 


off. 
churns round the corner. 


The surplus is The 


The huddled, rained-on shapes 
and the dark indiscernible bits and 
pieces in the shop doorways reveal 
themselves as another wild crowd, 
sad stare blankly at us as we wave 
our hand at them as the full up 
sign and the V for victory sign, 
and off we tear to the next stop. 


At the next stop there is a long 
orderly queue with an inspector 
in charge. One geis off, and one 
gets on, and the long orderly queue 
is one less. This time, as a change, 
the insults are directed against the 
inspector. 

It is a queer feature af the 
travelling public, this rudeness 
against transport workers and each 
other. There seems to be some- 


thing about the festive seasons and 
the presence of mother and the 
kids, that brings out injustice from 
the lips of the most reasonable. 

Insults, queues and fights at 
every bus stop. They pile on, they 
pile off. They dig you in the ribs, 
you tread on their toes. They give 
six bells for one bell, the driver 
throws them off their feet. They 
spit at you, you spit at them. They 
scream at each other, they all 
scream at you. All square? Any 
complaints? More fares, please. 
Hurry along there, please. Come 
along, please. 


Late all the way. 
meal break. 


Late for our 


At our relieving point, the crowd 
is raging and clacking. They have 
asked every crew that comes in 
where our bus is, and these crews 
not having been provided with 


binoculars or periscopes. don’t 
know. 

“These girls never know any- 
thine Tut, tutte: 


We drag along to the tea-shop 
with the heavy box and heavy 
pockets, sweating and dropping. 
We’ve got half an hour for our 
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meal break. It doesn’t give you a 
break, it rarely gives you a meal. 
The cafés are full, closed, or sold 
out. If they’ve got tea, there isn’t 
time to wait until it’s your turn. 

The extra consciousness of the 
punch hanging heavy on your 
chest, and the money in your 
pockets weighing you down, and 
the weight of the tin box with the 
bags of coppers and tickets in it 
makes you more tired in your meal 
break. Tired and dropping, heavy 
and ungainly, and hands itching 
with filth. 


To sit down is the main thing. 
If there is nowhere to sit you try 
and lean against a wall or a shop 
window. If there is somewhere to 
sit, you’ve got to stand again soon. 


At the end, in the conductors’ 
room, the women conductors lean 
heavily on the desks, adding up 
time and time again their way- 
bills; so tired and worn out that 
they don’t know what they’ve 
added. up. 


You know that drained-out feel- 
ing from top to bottom with your 
lumps of feet at the bottom. Well, 
like that on bank holidays. 


Written and Illustrated by 


Mary CoLemMan. 


A LETTER FROM EXETER 


Excuse mistakes. Received 
letter, Reg. Tell him we are 
all right so far, and thank him 
for offer and enquiries. Excuse 
scrawl mistakes. 


Dear Johnnie, 


We were sending you a telegram 
today saying that your friend 
would be welcome. Your tele- 
gram came first. Your letter ar- 
rived last night. Post hectic yet. 
So far as I have learned, mem’s 
O.K. tho’ some, bent. 

Contrary to national Press 
criticism, my impression of that 
night of Hell in Exeter is that 
human beings, ordinary human 
beings, possess a generous measure 
of immortal greatness. Contrary 
to some of our noted Press 
geniuses, I have been a miner and 
have witnessed horror in its raw 
state, and what happened in Exeter 
last Sunday night was horror 
magnified. Yet, in a raid where a 
new type of backer-rapper in- 
cendiary plus H.E. plus dive 
machine gunning was used—there 
were too many brave people to 
eulogise over any. The services 
worked like hell in the most 
bloody of circs. You know how 
narrow our streets are. Imagine 
H.E.s filling same with debris, gas 
mains on fire, D. Actions going off 
as rescuers worked. The whole 
centre of City on fire, mains shat- 
tered. Telephone communications 
blitzed by chance and _ terrific 
depth-reaching type of bomb; all 
messages by runner—two for cer- 
tain of whom were killed—and 
_ add, that women partly blitzed out, 
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7th May, 1942. 


to mention our R.T.D. member 
Mrs. Frisby alone, forgot their 
terror and turned to make all and 
sundry cups of tea and to give 
shelter; and another, Pincott, who 
carried a mortally wounded R.A.F. 
lad into his shop aiter a narrow 
miss himself—an old Co-up 
Hostler and his wife deserve the 
Order of Lenin. Hundreds of in- 
cendiary bombs fell on houses and 
bakery and dairy and food store 
and every other damned thing in 
Belgrave Rd.. HE. was following. 
A little Dickensian hostler living 
above the stables, of old, 
with his dear, quite grey-haired 
old wife—whose only strength was 
love ct the horses, of so retiring a 
nature as to come into the stables 
only at night to tend “the lame 
one with the sore throat,” as she 
put it grandmotheriy—suddenly 
saw an incendiary or two smash 
through the roof, fall between the 
horses and start a panic—“ Cut ’em 
loose, my dear,” shouts Grandpa, 
“while I tackle the swines.” She 
calmly and tenderly goes from one 
to another—talks to each, leads it 
to the corn room, whilst the old 
man plonks sandbags on the 
bombs. “That would have been 
all right,” she said, “but suddenly 
hundreds seemed to come through; 
then there was the blinding crash 
of a big bomb, then another—well, 
you know how frightened the poor 
things got by this time. What a 
shame it was—one with his back 
singeing, another with one in his 
manger; but I talked to them, my 
dear, and do you know I believe 
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they trusted me, because I got all 
but two into the cora house. Poor 
Jimmy and anothcex (I forget), I 
couldn’t get to them in time. They 
weren't very well and they weve 
old like me and the fumes got 
uhem—it was sad to see them fall 
and die.” 


* How about you and the fumes, 
my dear?” I asked. “They were 
a bit baa and to make it worse I 
got a blow in the eye (it was an 
angry red aod black); but Dad was 
so good and worked so hard, and 
to tell the iruth I didn’t have time 
notice much.” Then she was 
told to join the horses by the old 
ronan. “They all came round me,” 
«he continued, “and I kept them 
pacified until the garage got on 
tire and the petrol from the cars 
vot going and the manure in tne 
stable and the burning dead 
horses made everything hopeless. 
Another bomb fell and there was 
some panic. The place was like 


to 


day. only weird. My husband 
shouted, ‘Open the doors, my 
dear, everything’s on  fire—we 


must get out of here!’ I opened 
the doors. and then one of the 
horses crushed my chest a bit, so 
that I can’t use my arm today.” 
“And what happened then?” I 
asked. “We got out, but couldn’t 
see much outside because of the 
smoke and I was a bit blind from 
fumes and felt sick; so we got over 
in the corner by the petrol pump— 
the farthest point away—until my 
husband thought we hadn’t much 
chance.” ‘“‘What happened to the 
horses ? ” “We  thought—well 
we've done our best and somebody 
will find the poor things and know 
how to heip them; but one fol- 
lowed me into the corner and 
stayed there. He was there until 
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morning. From the petrol pump 
we stumbled to a shelter; but it 
was very hot. We opened the back | 
door away from the biggest fire— 
end then came morning and, 
strange to say—look! The Lord 
spared our house above the stable 
in the first bombing on Friday— 
and it’s still there now, and the 
corn and hay. my shelter in the 
corn room are not burnt, either. 
Dont you think it’s wonderful ? 
1 knew we should be spared.” 

Five of the horses had to be shot. 
No paper seems to have heard of 
this little woman. 

The Co-op. Emporium stands in 
a wilderness of burned buildings, 
an epic of fire fighting defence, 
with the centre of the City a fur- 
nace, dense smoke rolling over a 
pale moon until it became copper, 
as with the sun at an eclipse, 
ominous and awful—with the old 
Cathedral—which I love as a great 
achievement of man in his colossal 
effort at the creation of culture 
and art—standing angular, gigan- 
tic. and floodlit in the nightmare— 
these fire-watchers took their de- 
cision. A short conference full of 
portent. Said Restoric permanent 
fire-watcnei—we have got a 
modern and strong building—it is 
also the Co-operative building. 
Lock outside at the furnace— 
flames to be over on four sides. 
What is tne choice—burn or fight. 
Young Gordon Pool is 16—I be- 
lieve he was a Y.C.L’er at one 
time—said Restoric—that lad’s a 
bero, he put out fires by the score 
as the flames from outside licked 
at us from every side. They 
machine gunned me on the roof. I 
was told I was a fool—but I wasn’t. 
Why worry when perhaps we’d die 
anyway—there were bombs (inc.) 
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to be rid of and these I threw into 
the street. Why worry about a bit 
more light when it seemed the 
City was ablaze, and young Gordon 
and the others carried on and never 
let me down. The Co-op stands as 
a monument to their effort as 
though co-operation, the future’s 
child, had had the special privi- 
lege of devoted and determined de- 
fenders. To look at the chubby 
Gordon. or George, war prisoner of 
the last war, with his bald head. 
or Restoric haggard and racked 
with spinal pain, you would not 
look on Lohengrins or Thors—but 
the ordinary stuff making up the 
mass of common men. 

The nurses at the City Hospital, 
the same the voluntary defence 
workers. The A.T.S. who got out 
the pregnant women and confined 
women from MHeavitree nursing 
home and pui out fires that fire 


service couldn’t get news of in 
time. The Services. men and 
women. and the rest centre 


workers; for if there was disloca- 
tion, it was because the raid was 
so brutal in intensity and devastat- 
ing and torrential. that nothing but 
the complete absorption of the 
whole population in deep under- 
eround tunnels and the abandon- 
ment of the town to the services 
would suffice. 


One criticism I make. I saw and 
heiped two nurses to get to an in- 
jured firerman. These young girls 
had struggled over three miles 
through fire to give aid, their hair 
flying in the light, spark-laden 
breeze. When I asked what they 
were doing, taking such risks with- 
out steel helmets, they replied—we 
are not allowed them. Then they 
went gaily on to the hospital with 
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the fireman who had refused to go 
with me. 

One piece of advice. Nothing 
short of deep—very deep shelters, 


such as could easily be made in a 
hilly city are adequate. The 
women, cnuildren and_ supplies 


should be there. No male should 
be without steel helmet, nor 
female, on defence work, and every 
adle bodied man should be doing 
something. Stirrup pumps are 
worse than piddling in a big raid. 
More reliable water supplies 
underground, more pumps, more 
pressure standards—one at least. 
two-way type in each street and 
men trained and detailed to man 
them. Sand by the ton—some 
bagged, tons loose. “and _ shovels. 
You see a new type of incendiary 
with a cog-wheel on top and multi- 
explosive action with movement, 
has been introduced—the one men- 
tioned earlier. 
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Well, I could go on and on; but 
vou have seen ruins and heard 
bombs and seen fires. But you will 
wait to know that I believe the 
Trade and Labour Hall is gone 
with the wind. A tragedy for us, 
as you realise. 

However. tho’ nothing could be 
done this week owing to other 
work, J have arranged you speak 
University Women’s Socialist 
Group on 5th June at. I believe, 
5 p.m. Will arrange remainder if 
poss, later. Castle St. has gone, so 
there is no looking up First Sec’s 
list. 

Good night, Johnnie; it is 2 a.m., 
have got to be on at 8 a.m. All the 
best—see you soon. 


Love from us both. 
regards.—NOAH. 


All send 


ANGLO-SOVIET SCREEN 


ALLIANCE 


| tees this first year of the 
Anglo-Soviet alliance, there has 
been a very considerable inter- 
change of films between the two 
countries, and the machinery for 
this interchange has been develop- 
ing so that now the peoples of each 
country see something of the life 
and war effort of their allies on 
their local screens. The machinery 
in each country differs somewhat, 
so I will deal with them separ- 
ately. 


ENGLISH FILMS TO RUSSIA 

English films going to the 
USSR are under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Information 
and the export has, of course, been 
in operation only since June, 1941. 
Most of the films are dubbed and 
often specially edited before being 
sent and I am told the standard 
of this work is high. Practically 
every type of film is sent : news- 
reels, which are particularly nopu- 
lar over there, a fortnightly topical 
reel, shorts and features. 


Sometimes, too, films are 
specially made for Russia: “ Re- 
port From Britain” is one. This 


is a second-feature commentated 
by an English worker who had 
spent some twelve years working 
in the USSR and who, in the film, 
recounts what has been going on 
in Britain between the fall of 
France and the end of last year. 
Feature films usually go over 
through commercial channels, but 
under the supervision of the Min- 
istry of Information. Films as re- 
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cent as “One of Our Aircraft is 
Missing”? have already gone, while 
“Next of Kin” is being re-made 
in a shorter version concentrating 
on the Commando rather than ‘the 
security angle. 

Newsreel material and _ shorts 
provide the bulk of film dis- 
patched. Newsreels are usually 
dubbed; but, in addition, a lot of 
material not necessarily used in 
reels over here is sent in its English 
version or uncommentated so that 
it can be used however it is needed, 
possibly in the ordinary Russian 
newsreels. Sometimes news is shot 
specially for Russia, such as the 
unveiling of the tablet on Lenin’s 
house by the Finsbury Borough 
Council. 

Shorts are selected to provide a 
broad panorama of the life and 
war effort of this country, and also 
include training films such as “A 
Way to Plough.” Material on the 
RAF has gone over in quantity, 
and the Ministry of Information 
are now concentrating on films 
dealing with the Army, Home 
Guard and Women at War. 


SOVIET FILMS TO ENGLAND 

The main difference in method 
between the English and Russian 
is that Russian films are sent to 
this country in their original ver- 
sions and any dubbing and re- 
editing is done in this country 
through the Soviet War News Film 
Agency, which is a branch of the 
Soviet Embassy and is headed by 
Ivor Montagu. Distribution is 


through the Anglo-American Film 
Corporation, and this organisation 
also handles the adaptation, edit- 
ing and dubbing of feature films. 

Soviet films arrive in this coun- 
try in a variety of ways since the 
ordinary channels of transport are 
not available, really important 
material being sent in duplicate. 
probably by ship and by plane. 

Most of the material arriving at 
this time is war material, and a new 
film dealing with the Russian Red 
Cross and titled “The Girl From 
Leningrad,” is being adapted and 
will be ready in about two months’ 
time. 

Russian films have. of course, 
been coming to this country since 
well before the war and their dis- 
tribution is now becoming much 
wider, but individual filmgoers can 
do a lot to increase it still further 
by bludgeoning their local cinema 
managers to show these films : the 
renting side of the film trade 
probably reaches as great a high 
in philistinism as any section of 
the people in the country and this, 
coupled with the complex financial 
structure of cinemas. doesn’t help 
wide distribution. Brief notes on 
some of the typical Soviet films 
and some of the features now avail- 
able may be a useful guide. 


SHORT WAR FILMS 


Films such as “ Three in a Shell- 
hole,” dealing with the work of a 
Soviet Red Cross nurse at the front 
under fire; “100 for One,” showing 
Nazi repression in Jugoslavia and 
the successful escape to the 
guerillas of a hundred men and 
women sentenced to dig their own 
graves before facing a firing squad, 
are reconstructions of reality and 
make exciting entertainment and 
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effective propaganda. A number 
of comics also come under this 
heading, “Incident in a Moscow 
Telegraph Office” being an effec- 
tive two-minute episode. 


WAR NEWSREELS 
These are very much the same in 
type and quality as the English 
newsreels, with the additional 
interest of their source. 


CARTOON FILMS 
“The Jackboots March” is an in- 
teresting cartoon, less slick than 
Disney, but with a fresh and vigor- 
ous approach and good music. 


MUSIC AND ART FIILMS 
These are the most disappointing 

Soviet films at the moment. 
“ Russian Salad,” “ After Work,” 
“Soviet Songs and Dances ”’—the 
material in the films is excellent; 
in dancing and singing, both in 
folk- and in more sophisticated 
art-forms Russia has always ex- 
celled. But in these films there is 
no attempt whatever to evolve a 
film technique, and we have the 
old business of a camera stuck in 
front of a stage and a new angle 
when the last one just can’t go on 
any longer. Worst of all are the 
orchestral items when different in- 
struments of the orchestra are 
shown on the screen without ary 
tie-up whatever with the music. 


FEATURES 

There is not space to give de- 
tailed reviews of the many ex- 
cellent features available. Of the 
older ones I recommend “ The New 
Teacher ” and “The Rich Bride” : 
the first is crude in film technique, 
I suspect intentionally, and the act- 
ing absolutely superb, the film as 
a whole humorous, moving and 
inspiring. “The Rich Bride” is 
beautifully written, directed, acted 
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and photographed: e2_ riotous 
comedy with none of the debased 
quality of its English counterpart. 
They are both films of great 
humour and lyricism, very alive 
and first-class entertainment. Two 
others of the older films available 
and well worth seeing are “Pro- 


fesscr Mamlock” and “Chapayev.” 


“Mamlock” is the story of the 
anti-Fascist fight in Germany, 
centring round the tragic figure of 
a Jewish doctor: “Chapeyev” is 
an epic of the Civil War, one of the 
earliest Soviet sound films and one 
of the greatest. 

Of the newer films “General 
Suvoroy ” is a superbly acted story 


WHAT’S ON 


“Get Cracking,” the new Unity 
revue, opened on June 11 and the 
proceeds of the first night were 
dev to Mrs. Maisky’s Red 
‘ross Fund. On the first night 
Swaffer spoke on “The 
Revue I Would Like to Write.” 
and J.B. Priestley, G. R. Strauss, 
M.P.. and other celebrities were 
present. 


“Get Cracking” has been com- 
piled by the same personel who 
were responsible for “ Babes in the 
Wood,” the pantomime with politi- 
cal point, which introduced Unity 
Theatre to very wide audience 
and resulted in several of the cast 
being launched on _ professional 
careers in the West End. 


a 
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The general “line” of the revue 
is that a second front should be 
opened, and several of the sketches 
make a plea for further effort and 
greater production on the factory 
front. The thread of the show is 
found in two commentators, a girl 
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of the great Russian general who 
defeated Napoleon. ranking an- 
other historical epic ‘“ Alexander 
Nevsky” which will be ready 
shortly in an English version. By 
far the most successful dubbed film 
to date—a really superb job of 
work by the English studio as well 
as a first-class film—is ‘Red 
“lyer,” the story of Chkalov, the 
great Soviet flyer who was the first 
man to fiy over the North Pole to 
America. 

These films are all available to 
your local cinemas. Try and get 
them shown. They’re not just 
propaganda—they’re excellent en- 
{ertainment. 


worker from a factory and a 
colonel who has mistakenly strayed 
into the theatre thinking it is a 
local hall where he should be ad- 
dressing the Home Guard—a 
blimpish character who happily 
counterpoints the factory  girl’s 
comments and finds himself finally 
confounded. 

The revue is being performed at 
Unity Theatre on Thursdays, Fri- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays and 
the Outside Show Group will take 
the whole show, or excerpts from 
it, to factories and concerts, so that 
“Get Cracking” will have a very 
wide showing. In order to do this 
and to cope with the added 
war-time difficulties encountered 
through players working on night 
shifts in factories, fire-watching, 
c.c., it has been found necessary to 
rehearse three full casts—a con- 
siderable achievement when even 
West End shows are hard put to 
it to fina sufficient players under 
present conditions. 


“EIGHTEEN CRIMINALS” 


T uy swarmed over the snow- 
covered, blasted remains of 
church like busy bees, industrious. 
preoccupied, working swiitly. 

There were eighteen of them. 
boys, their ages from eight to four- 
teen. All were dressed poorly and 
‘raggedly, and their bare knees 
were blue from the biting cold 
wind. Some had thick scarves 
coiled round their necks, all wore 
threadbare jackets, and badly 
patched trousers; only a few wore 
overcoats. 

They were gathering smal! 
pieces of wood and timber from 
the snow-covered bombed wreck- 
age, and were tying them up in 
small bundles. 

The snowflakes swirled lazily 
down from a heavy, leaden sky, 
drifting through the open roof, 
and coming to rest gracefully on 
the thick, white carpet that al- 
ready covered the ground. 

On the pavement outside the 
church, at three different vantage 
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points, three of the youngsters 
stood, shivering. and keeping a2 
sharp lookout for any stray 


policeman. They were not allowed 
to take the wood from the bombed 
site, in fact, they were trespassing, 
but these children had no fires in 
their cold, cheerless homes, and 
the wood burned just as well as 
coal. 

The snow whirled down thicker 
and faster. The daylight waned, 
and began to dissolve into the 
shadows of the night. 

Terry O’Brien, a wild-looking, 
shock-headed youth of about 
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twelve, one of the Jlookouis. 
shivered in the cold, and with his 
hands thrust deep in his pockets, 
whistled shrilly across to Moe, a 
large-eved, sallow-looking Jewish 
youth, who was prancing about on 
the pavement. flapping his arms 
across his narrow chest. “ Wha’ja 
want Terry?” he called back. 

“Oh. nuffink,” bawled back the 
shock-headed O’Brien, “but it’s 
perishin’ cold, and oim freezin’. 
Seen any coppers?” 

“Nah,” teleshouted back the 
Son of Israel. “It’s too muckin’ 
cold for dem. Ill ask my bruvver 
if ’es seen any.’ and, still jumping 
up and down. he turnea and 
shouted to the third watcher, a 
skinny, long-nosed youth of about 
eleven, who was aimlessly throw- 
ing snowballs through the broken 
windows of a bombed house across 
the road. He had tired of throw- 
ing them in the orthodox manner, 
and he was now bending down, 
with his back towards his objec- 
tive, and shying the snowballs 
through his separated legs. 

“Hi, Yiddle!” he shouted, “ seen 
any cops abaht?” 

Without pausing in his pastime, 
or changing his position, Yiddle 
yelled back: “Nah, I ain’t seen 
any—will de gang be long?” 

“Don’t fink so,’ shouted «back 
Moe. ‘“Dey’ll soon be finished.” 

Terry left his post, and stuck his 
head inside the doorless entrance. 
The gang had already accumu- 
lated a huge load of neatly tied 
bundles of wood, and it lay 
stacked near the entrance, and 


they were now racing against the 
swift approach of night to increase 
the pile. They could only work 
after school hours, and wood burnt 
very quickly, it wasn’t like coal, 
and their mothers were too busy 
during the day to go gathering 
firewood. With most of their 
fathers away in the army, the 
women had to go out to work. 
Coal was an added luxury, and in 
their distressing circumstances, 
could afford very little of it, and 
even that little was at times ex- 
tremely difficult to get. Sometimes, 
one had to wait for weeks. 


With the innumerable bombed 
sites close by, and the abundant 
piles of wood and timber that lay 
about seemingly uwanted by 
anybody, it seemed ridiculous that 
they should go without the com- 
forting warmth of a cheerfully 
blazing fire, so they made good 
use of it. 


Terry climbed over some debris, 
and went up to Bill and Jerry 
Jones. Bill, a youngster of eight. 
was tying some snippets of wood 
together. His fingers were numb, 
and his nose was dripping. 


“Oi!” exclaimed Jerry. the 
older brother, looking up and see- 
ing Terry. “Wha’ja doin’ ’ere. 
Your supposed to give us the 
‘ loss ” 

“Ow! Dey won't be comin’ 
round in dis wedder,’ answered 
Terry in a tone of contempt, “ any- 
way, oi’m bleedin’ ’ungry. “Ow 
much longer will yer be?” 

“Not long,” replied Jerry. He 
‘urned and shouted to somebody 

_the crowd. “Oi ‘Stinker*! soon 

> finished ?” 

“Won’t be long now—just wait- 

for Bert Tomkins and George 


Perkins, dey wen’ orf wid Wally 
*All to get ’is truck.” 


Wally Hall’s truck was the 
classical boys’ contraption of a 
soap-box on four wheels, with 
which the gang delivered the wood 
to their homes. 


Three other youngsters. Bob 
Smith, Pat and Dennis Kelly, all 
between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen, suddenly appeared from 
behind a mound of rubble loaded 
with banister rails. They were 
dirty and grimy. and,: despite the 
intense cold, they looked hot and 
tired. “Is Wally’s box ’ere yet?” 
panted Bob. 

“No, it ain’t ’ere yet,” replied 
“Stinker,” ‘Bert. George and 
Wally ’ave gone to get it.” He 
rubbed the back of his hand across 
his wet nose, then down the side 
of his trousers. 

Terry went back to his post, and 
in climbing over a mound of rub- 
ble, collided with Ted, “ Stinker’s” 
brother, who was dragging the 
plank of a wooden bench after 
him. It was too heavy to carry. 

“Why don’tcher look where 
your goin’ ?” cried Ted. 

“Look yourself,” retorted Terry, 
“ain’tcher got eyes?” 

“Wharrav you got? 
cockeyed.” 

They glared at each other for a 
few moments, then a sudden wild 
shout from Moe, galvanised them 
into action. The Jewish youth 
came scrambling in, shouting ex- . 
sitedly: “Look out! The bogies 
are comin’ !” 

There was a sudden wild stam- 
pede, and a concerted rush to 
finish the job before the police 
arrived. 

The kids hastily formed a chain, 
and the bundles of wood were 
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passed over the broken wall to 
Terry and Moe. By this time, 
Wally’s hand-cart had arrived, and 
the wood was hastily stacked into 
it. Yiddle dashed about like an 
excited monkey. ‘C’mon.” he 


bawled, “de bogies ‘ll soon be 
here. Dey’re comin’ up _ the 
street!” 

The gang worked feverishly. 


Five youths suddenly appeared as 
if from nowhere. They had been 
on a toraging expedition of their 
own and they were carrying a 
hopelessly damaged old _ table. 
Three of its legs were gone, and 
the fourth had been rudely am- 
putated at the middle joint. They 
were carrying it leg upwards upon 
their bent backs. and looked for 
all the world, like some queer, 
giant crab. They heaved the table 
over the low wall, and Terry and 
Moe hastily piled it on top of the 
already overloaded hand-cart. Yid- 
dle, Dennis and Pat, each grabbed 
hold of a rope fastened to the front 
of the cart and commenced pulling 
it away. It was hard going over 
the soft, thick snow, but with a 
vigorous shove-off from behind, 
they got under way. Down the 
street they raced, pulling the 
heavy load behind them, followed 
by the rest of the gang, and dis- 
appeared round the first turning, 
just as the police arrived on the 
scene. 

The police, there were two of 
them, had seen the gang escape, 
but they weren’t going to give 
chase, no fear, those kids knew all 
the turnings and alleyways, and 
they could lead them a hell of a 
dance, so they went into the 
damaged doorway, and eased their 
conscience by telling each other 
what they would do to the gang 


when they caught them. They felt 
sore, nevertheless. The church 
dignitaries were continually com- 
plaining about the thefts of timber. 
and the old b——d, their inspector. 
was becoming irritable and short- 
tempered with these complaints. 

The kids and their load of wood 
zig-zagged through the district. 
till they felt sure that they had 
thrown the police off their trail, 
and then cautiously commenced to 
make their way home. 

It was night now, and the rays 
of the pale crescent-shaped moon 
reflected wanly the white, snow- 
covered streets and housetops. 

The street the kids lived in was 
one of the many that had been 
ravaged and mutilated by the 
heavy air raids.- A street typical 
of the poor, grey, drab, working- 
class districts, that nestled close 
to the docks. The rows of cheap. 
rickety houses were punctuated by 
large, ugly gaps, where just a 
heap of rubble, or the remnant of 
a wall, denoted the remains of 
what had once been a working- 
man’s home. The moon shone 
through gaping roofs and broken 
windows. At the top of the street 
stood the church from which the 
gang had taken their supplies for 
warmth and comfort. It stood 
there, a grim, grisly monument to 
the horror and destruction capable 
by modern civilisation. The wide. 
doorless entrance exposed the 
ruined interior, like a bleeding 
heart to the worid. The pulpit at 
the far end was intact, so were a 
number of the pews. The stone 
font lay cracked and dirty amongst 
a pile of bricks and rubble, and 
fragments from the stained-glass 
windows littered the floor. 

Now at night, with the sr 


thick and white upon the ground, 
and the rays of the moon bathing 
it in its pale light, the charred, 
cracked remains looked weird and 


ghostly. A black, sepulchural. 
stone skeleton, against a world of 
white. Yet, somehow, the soft. 


velvety snow seemed to soothe and 
conceal some of the ugly scars of 
war, but the kids who had lugged 
their load into the street had no 
eyes for the picturesque beauty of 
the falling snow; they only felt the 
cold, cheerless damp that made 
them sick and miserable. They 
only knew that their mothers were 
sitting shivering, and hunched up 
in cold, fireless rooms, and they 
hurried with the distribution ol 
the wood, anxious for the warm, 
cheerful fires to begin blazing in 
the tiny kitchens. Soon, every kid 
had delivered his share of wood to 
his house, and Wally dragged the 
empty hand-cart into his passage, 
closed the door. and the street be- 
came still, silent and deserted. 


When the church dignitaries 
learned that more wood had been 
taken, they contracted blood pres- 
sure. They swooped down upon the 
police in righteous wrath, demand- 
ing, as tax-paying, respectable 
citizens, that the culprits be 
brought to book. They had every 
right to expect their property to 
be protected by the police. 

The inspector chewed his mous- 
tache in vexation, then chewed up 
his men. He thumped on his desk, 
paced the floor, covering a mile in 
ten minutes, and swore that if the 
thieves weren’t caught, he’d sack 
the lot and do the job himself. 
The inspector had a very high 
opinion of himself. 

But the purloining of the wood 
continued. The police, worried 
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and bullied, aged prematurely. 
They kept close watch, prowled 
through side streets, almost froze 
to death standing still and vigilant 
in draughty doorways, waiting for 
their chance to pounce, until 
finally their chance came, and, 
surrounding the area, swooped 
down upon the criminals, unex- 
pectedly. 

The gang, realising too late that 
they were trapped in a pincer 
movement, fought tenaciously to 
the last, and inflicted severe 
casualties before they were finally 
overpowered. 

They were duly charged ia 
accordance with the law, and 
brought up before the magistrate 
a few days later. 

On the morning of the trial, 
owing to the large number of 
prisoners, their parents, and wit- 
nesses, a special squad of police 
was detailed to rearange the 
court-room, and these stalwarts of 
law and order spent the best part 
of the morning shifting the tables 
and benches about. 

They worked long and hard. They 
puffed. perspired and_ grunted. 
They carried the benches and 
tables backwards and forwards, 
placing them here, placing them 
there, placing them everywhere. 
They hacked their shins and 
bruised their knuckles. Thev 
swore softly, and cursed loudly. 
They gyrated-round the room, a 
moving mass of benches, tables, 
arms and legs. Hurried consulta- 
tions took place, plans were even 
drawn, and on one occasion some- 
body suggested calling in an archi- 
tect for expert advice. The men 
removed their tunics, wiped their 
hot faces, and again went into 
action. They tripped over each 


other’s legs, fell over benches, and 
bruised their heads against travel- 
ling tables. One of them put a 


bench through a closed window. | 


A court official called him a 
clumsy idiot; that nearly started a 
fight; the sorely tried copper, how- 
ever, vented his spleen by wanting 
to know since when furniture- 
moving had been part of their 
duties ? 

At last, the job was completed. 
The police retired to dress their 
wounds, and the machinery of the 
law slowly swung into motion. 


The gang was marshalled in, and 
as the dock. couldn't hold them 
all, they were arranged and 
grouped together like a tableau. 
Their parents, fourteen of them, 
then filed into the court, followed 
by the witnesses and the various 
court officials; the place became so 
crowded that the magistrate had 
to squeeze himself into his seat. 


The proceedings opened. The 
clerk of the court read the charges, 
then called the roll. He went 
through the list of names slowly 
and ponderously. The magistrate 
ticked the numbers off mentally, 
but at the fourteenth, he gave it 
up and stopped counting. 

The prosecutor opened up, argu- 
ing that the wood had been stolen 
from private property, establishing 
a cut-and-dried case of theft. the 
charge being more serious now 
that timber was so valuable. 

Somebody asked if that was the 
case, why had the timber been 
allowed to lay so long until it had 
begun to rot. No answer was 
given. 

The magistrate surveyed the 
cluster of: kids facing him, and 
wiped his glasses. He counted 
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them with his eyes, then asked the 


clerk to hand him up the charge 


sheet, and he checked them with 
the names on the sheet. 


The first. time he checked cor- 
rectly. On a second count, he lost 
one. On a third count, he was two 
out. On the fourth check he gave 
it up. He had counted seventeen 
Mames on the sheet, and twenty 
-one boys in the dock. He wiped 
his glasses, and returned the sheet 
to the clerk; perhaps his eyes were 
failing him ? 

The prosecuting counsel pressed 
home his case. The kids stared 
vacantly out of the windows. Yid- 
dle picked at his long nose. The 
magistrate’s mind wandered to the 
mornings news. An item that 
danced through his mind was the 
colossal cost of the war, a day; the 
figure ran into several millions. 

With a start he came back to 
the court again. The defending 
counsel, who had been supplied by 
a charitable organisation. was just 
finishing his plea for the children, 
but his eloquent pleading could 
not disguise the fact that it still 
was. according to the law, a case 
of theft. The magistrate sighed 
deeply. Justice had to be upheld, 
and law-breakers had to be pun- 
ished, so he imposed a fine of ten 
pounds upon their parents. 

The mothers looked at each 
other bleakly. The church digni- 
taries picked up their hard hats, 
and filed out of the court. smugly 
satisfied. 

The mothers drew their patched, 
ragged coats tightly round them, 
and followed them out slowly, the 
kids were hustled out, and the 
magistrate rose for his lunch. He 
looked at the clock. He was just 
in time. 


IN THE FACTORY 


Trom went whistling, his billy-can 


dangling from one finger. He 
couldn’t be bothered to use the 
gangway, so he cut across the 
“section” where the riveters were 
at work. The men swore, as Tom 
sent a hammer flying with his foot, 
and, stepping over a loose wing- 
part, he slopped some tea over 
someone’s hand. ~* Gawd, can’t 
you look where you're going?” 
shrieked one man after him. Tom 
laughed and went on, whistling. 
Silly old men, well. not so old, but 
still, always swearing and grum- 
bling about something. Just be- 
had been doing the 
same old things year in year out, 
they thought he was going to be 
the same. Weli. he wasn’t. He’d see 


cause they 


to that. He was going to be 
oh, something, who knows. he hadn't 
quite decided vet. Torn turned 
vight, Gown the side of the shop, 
nugging the wail. to keep away 
irom the paini sprayers Susy All- 
ing the air with their fumes. There 
Giad, what a mess she 
* Hallo. dirty mace, . Lon 
said. as he passed. Glad repiied 
oy smearing an oily finger up his 
bare arm. ‘Lom grinned, and went 
He reached his 
machine, and taking a preliminary 


on. whistling. 


wheels. 
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gulp from his tea-can he set it 
down, and leaned over the 
machine-head. The power was 
“ON,” making the belt at the back 


- of the machine run round fast on 


its polished cylinders, purring 
with anger, helpless until Tom en- 
gaged the clutch, then the monster 
burst into life with a triumphant 


roar, setting all the mighty 
mechanism into urgent action. 
Tom laughed aloud, the laugh 


caught up in the noise and dashed 
to pieces amongst the racing 
Tom released the clutch 
again, the monster cowered back, 
sank down once more, back to its 


angry purring, waiting. ‘“ You 
Wait. Just you wait,” chuckled 
Tom. and ieisurely draining his 


tea, he wiped his sleeve across his 
mouth, leaving a smear of oil on his 
cheek. Then he leaned forward 
once more and one hand on the 
ciutch and the other on the guid- 
ing wheel. he watched the meial 
parting -oveiore the inexorable 


blade, as butter parts before the 


knife. * Quicker,” Tom said. 
* High speed for hard steel! ” and 
he changed gear. The monster 
thropbed under his hand, his arm 
end snoulder moving in sympathy 
with the vibration, the roar filled 
his ears and his world. This was 
Life. Oh, good old Life ! 
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EAT WHAT YOU LIKE 


Thanks to ‘‘WHITE LIONS.” 


Thousands of Sufferers from Acidity, Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Fermentative Dyspepsia, Gastric 
Catarrh, Wind or Flatulence, Fullness after Meals, and all forms of acid indigestion, have been 
cured by Shadforth ACIDITY PRESCRIPTION (No. 1077). Popularly known as ‘‘ White Lions,”’ 


dispensed after the most successful formula used in hospitals 
and clinics by prominent physicians. This prescription is 
non-purgative. You feel easier in five minutes. 
swift improvement, Clean tongue, moist mouth and throat ; 
Hatulence vanished ; long sour face replaced by such broad 
sweet smiles that your friends marvel at the magic change. 


Prices : including tax, 7d., 1/6, 2/10 and 7/10 (either 


by post or from your nearest chemist). 
— —- FREE TRIAL OFFER (by Post) 


Dpt. or 628 
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HEART TROUBLE 


Prescription That Always Gives Relief 

Don’t be alarmed because you suffer from symptome 
of palpitation or pain near the heart. It may be 
Indigestion or overstrung nerves. Shadforth Tonio 
No, 682 (known as “Blue Lion fox Nuts*') wil) 
strengthen the nerves, steady the heart, and tone up 
stomach and kidneys. Don't imagine yourself into as 
iliness; have a good rest, take the prescription, and be 
norma! in a few days. Ask for Shadforth Prescription 
No. 632. Prices: including tax 1/14, 2/10, 5/-, 
either by post or from your nearest chemist. ‘This 
prescription prevents palpitation, faintness, tremblings, 
run-down conditions, and stops that falling-to-pieces 
feeling. 
— — FREE TRIAL OFFER (by Post only) — — 

For a limited period only we will send readers of { 

| this paper who bave not tried this remedy TWO 

1/1} packets for the price of one. If after trying | 

one you are not cunipletely satisfied, return ee 

other unopened and your money will be refunded 
| in’fanl. Send 1 /14 to-day with this Coupon, asking | 

for “‘Bine Lion Fox Nuts’' (Prescription No. 682) to , 

SHANFORTH PRESCRIPTION SERVICE, LTD. 
i] vPt. OT628 63, Grove Road, Bow, E.3. 
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A Spoonful a Day Keeps the Doctor Away 
For Biliousness, 
Indigestion, Con- 
stipation, Liver, 
Kiduey and Blad- 
der Troubles, and 
all forms of Kheu- 
matism, Sciatica, 
Gout and Uric 
Acid Troubles. 
NO WEALTH 

JALINE LIKE IT. 
Prices (tax included), 


43d., 83d. and 1 4. 


{rom your nearest chemist or post free from 


SHADFORTH PRESCRIPTION SERVICE, Ltda. 
Dept. «+ 828 , 63, Grove Read, Bow, London, E. 


For a limited period only we will send readers of this paper 

who bave not tried this remedy, ‘''WO 7d. packets for the price 

| of one, Wf after trying one you are not completely satisfied, 

return the other unopened and your money will be refunded in 

| full, Send 7d. to-day with this Coupon, asking for ** White Lions”’ 
SHADFORTH PRESCRIPTION SERVICE LTD., 


63, Grove Road, Bow, London, E.3. 
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BLADDER COMFORT 


NO MORE DISTURBED NIGHTS 


Bladder irritation is more troublesome when it 
disturbs one’s sleep. You need the mild, soothing anti- 
septic provided in ‘* Shadforters ’’ (Prescription 285). 
‘They act like » charm. They are prescribed for chill on 
bladder and kidneys, burning, cystitis, prostatitis, leg 
pains, rheumatism, sciatica, etc. Don’t worry yourself 
into a nervous wreck. Get immediate relief and comfort 
with this proved remedy. Prices, including tax, 104d., 
1,6, 2/10 and 5/-, cither by Post ur from your 
nearest chemist. . 


—— FREE TRIAL OFFER (by Post only) —— 
‘ For a limited period only we will send readers of | 
{ this paper who have not tried this remedy, TWO { 
{ 103d. packets for the price of one. If after trying 
[ one you are uot completely satisfied, return the rf 
other unopened and your money will be refunded { 
{ ia full, Send 103d. to-day with this Coupon. { 
{ saking for Shadtorth Prescription No. 285. { 
SHADFORTH PRESCRIPTION SERVICE, LTD. | 
ppt. or 628 98, Grove Road, Bow, Loadon, E.8. H 
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RHEUMATISM 


HEADACHE, SCIATICA, INFLUENZA, NEURITIS 


AM Nerve Peins, including those of Neuralgia, 
Colde, Influenza, Headache, Sciatica, Neuritis, etc., 
are promptly :elieved by *‘ Sbadspro ’’ Compound— 
the aew pain-killer (No. 268). This formula is non- 
purgative and does not upset the stomach. It quickly 
relieves pain and renders movement possible. It 
reduces inflanimation aud temperature, and kills 
bacteria. Prices, inchiding tax, 7d., 1/5, 2/3 and 3/11 
either by post or from your nearest chemist. 


—~— FREE TRIAL OFFER (by Post only)... 
For a limited period only we will send readers 

vf this paper who have not tried this remedy, 
TWO 7d. packets for the price of one, If after 

| trying one yon are not completely satisfied, 
return the other unopened and your money will 

| be refunded in fll. Send 7d. to-day with this 
| Coupon askiag for ‘** Shadspro ** Compound 
' 


Prescription No. 263 tuo: 
SHADFORTH PRESCRIPTION SERVICE LTD. 
Dpt, ov 628 63, Grove Road, Bow, London, E.3 | 


~ sjnadforth”’ Prescriptions are obtainable from your nearest Chemist, including all vanches 
of Boots, 1+mothy Whites, and Taylors, etc., or post free at these prices jrom 


SHADFORTH PRESCRIPTION SERVICE, LTD., Dispensing Chemists, 
(Dept. o 628), 63, GROVE ROAD. BOW, LONDON, E.3. 
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